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vious part of this list, published in the Number of the Annals 
for June, 1857. Since then I learn from M. de la Ferte, who 
possesses the original specimens which belonged to the Count 
Dejean, that it is identical with the Chlcenius eximius of that 
author, to which I have accordingly restored it. 

My specimens, however, seem to differ somewhat from the 
normal type of Dejean. In his the thorax is darker in the 
middle, while in mine a blackish tint invades both the middle 
and the base. The yellow markings on the elytra also are not 
confined to the interstitial spaces specified by Dejean; but as 
I find my examples to vary in this respect, some having the 
markings more expanded than others, it is obvious that such 
differences are not specific. 

[To be continued.] 
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Elements of Entomology . By W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 

London: Van Voorst. 1857. 12mo. 

“ Amongst the numerous works published on Entomology, it 
appeared to the author that there was none which gave, in a popular 
and readable form, an outline of the principal groups into which 
Insects are usually divided. It was with the object of filling up this 
gap in our Entomological literature, that the present little book was 
written.” Such is the opening sentence of the volume now before 
us ; and we believe that it will be generally admitted that the hiatus 
to which it refers has been satisfactorily filled up. In some respects, 
however, we would have gladly seen a still more elementary tone 
throughout this excellent work, for the minds of beginners, for whom 
it has been peculiarly compiled, can only take in knowledge by 
homoeopathic doses, and are apt to “go off at a tangent” where the 
details, however carefully selected, are too minutely dwelt upon ; 
and the subject-matter has been already so w r ell and ably handled, 
in a scientific point of view, by Mr. Westwood, in his admirable 
c Introduction to the Modern Classification of Insects,’ that the want 
which has been especially felt by our tyros, at the commencement of 
their entomological career, is, not an elaborate essay, but a treatise 
of so brief and rudimentary a character as shall at once put them in 
possession, in proper order , of those primary facts and definitions 
(unaccompanied by more particulars than what are absolutely neces- 
sary) which form as it were the merest groundwork and alphabet of 
their science. Mr. Dallas has, however, taken a somewhat higher 
standard in the volume which he has just given us ; and we can only 
say, that, provided his “incipients” have sufficient patience to follow 
him throughout the 424 interesting pages which he has prepared for 
their instruction, they will have no cause, unless indeed we are much 
mistaken, to quarrel with their teacher. 
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Mr. Balias commences his volume with the definition of an Insect 
(“ our hill of fare will consist exclusively of Insects ; but what is an 
Insect ?”); and then alludes to the main features which separate the 
Insecta proper from the three allied divisions of Myriapoda, Ara- 
chnida and Crustacea. In the second chapter he discusses the “Struc- 
ture of Insects in general/’ pointing out the particular adaptation 
(of one, common type) which characterizes each successive Order. 
That portion which refers to the several modifications of the parts 
of the mouth is particularly lucid. It is satisfactory also to see that 
Mr. Dallas is alive to those higher deductions from his subject in 
which the doctrine of Final Causes in Creation takes its rise, and 
which some of our philosophers’ have of late thought it their 

special mission to sneer at. “Few things,” says he, “could furnish 
the natural theologian with a better proof of design in nature than 
the investigation of the course adopted in the modification of the 
same parts, which we have just seen in the form of powerful biting 
organs, to constitute the agents of a suctorial existence ; nor is our 
admiration in any degree lessened by the consideration that many of 
the creatures in which these phenomena are to be witnessed are so 
small as almost to elude the naked eye, — for, in the words of the 
late Professor Forbes, ‘ wonders are not the less wonderful for being 
packed into a small compass.’ ” 

Chapter III. treats (first) of the sexes, and (secondly) of the 
transformations of Insects, — both of which are ably and clearly 
handled. As a favourable specimen of Mr. Dallas’s style, we may 
quote the following, concerning the latter of these : — 

“We meet with few more remarkable phenomena, in the history 
of animal life, than this of the metamorphosis of insects. When we 
think that the same animal is at one period of its existence a crawling, 
worm-like creature, devouring with the greatest voracity large quan- 
tities of coarse food, and then, after passing a longer or shorter period 
in a state of comparative inaction, inert and apparently almost dead, 
makes its appearance as a butterfly, one of the most elegant and 
aerial of beings, passing its whole existence in sporting in the sun’s 
rays, and deriving its sole nourishment from the delicate fluids of 
flowers, it is impossible to restrain our admiration ; and although 
modern science may have stripped the phenomenon of much of the 
marvellous which invested it with a greater glow of w r onder in former 
ages, it must be confessed that it has at the same time opened up to 
us a source of more rational admiration by teaching us, that, what- 
ever may be the apparent discrepancies between them, the same ele- 
ments, nay , even the same parts , are present in the one as in the 
other , and that by this means one and the same animal is fitted for 
the performance of two totally distinct duties in the grand oeconomy 
of nature” (p. 46). 

Immeasurably the best portion of the book, however, as it appears 
to us, is the short chapter on “ Classification and Nomenclature” 
(Chap. IV.), which is alike sound and philosophical ; though w T e 
doubt whether the definition of a “ species, ” however true, will be 
sufficient to satisfy at any rate a certain section, happily not a very 
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extensive one, of our modern speculators : “ The root of all classifi- 
cation in natural history is formed by the species , — which may be 
roughly defined as an assemblage of individuals all possessing exactly 
the same characters, and which are all supposed to have originated 
from the same parents. The systematic naturalist therefore takes 
no notice of the individual, which in his eyes is merely an example 
of the species to which it belongs ; and the latter thus forms as it 
w r ere the first step towards a classification” (p. 51). 

Speaking also of the binomial method of nomenclature, Mr. Dallas 
has the following very appropriate remark : “ This system is the 
same in principle with our own constant practice in common parlance, 
when we employ a well-known substantive in a generic sense, and 
qualify it to suit particular cases by the addition of an adjective.” 

As regards the classification followed, the author has not departed 
substantially from that which has been employed by Mr. "Westwood 
and most British entomologists ; nevertheless he expresses his con- 
viction that “ the adoption of the metamorphosis as the foundation 
of the arrangement of Insects leads to a more philosophical result.” 
Without wishing, however, to undervalue the importance of the 
transformations in guiding us to a natural classification in the insect 
world, we must plead guilty, for our own part, to a certain it priori 
prejudice in favour of both metamorphosis and ultimate structure 
being taken into account, whilst endeavouring to arrive at the truth ; 
for we cannot believe that either of them, alone, will ever lead to a 
sufficient appreciation of the several creatures (both in their consti- 
tutions and attributes) to enable us to arrange them in real accord- 
ance with nature. And we need scarcely add, therefore, that we 
prefer the system which Mr. Dallas has adopted to that ( vide p. 58) 
to which he affirms his own adherence, — founded exclusively on the 
character of the transformations. 

The remaining twelve chapters, forming the larger portion of the 
work, are devoted to the description of the seven great Orders into 
which the Insecta are divided. We say “ seven,” because we cannot 
regard the Strepsiptera as more than retained provisionally separate 
from the Coleoptera (to which it clearly belongs — a fact which Mr. 
Dallas himself seems inclined to admit), the Physopoda from the 
Neuroptera , and the Fleas from the Diptera, In these chapters the 
various Orders are ably discussed seriatim, — the Rhynchota (as 
might be anticipated from the author’s well-known predilection for 
the Bugs) being more particularly fortunate perhaps in their mode 
of treatment. The following is an example of Mr. Dallas’s happy 
manner of depicting, what must be to most of us, a familiar friend : — 

“ Every one must have remarked, especially during the early part 
of the summer, the occurrence, upon many plants and shrubs in our 
gardens, of curious little masses of froth, generally known to gar- 
deners under the name of ‘ Cuckoo-spits,’ from a very ancient idea 
that that singular bird the Cuckoo was in some way connected with 
their production. On examining some of these Cuckoo-spits, how- 
ever, we soon discover the real cause of their formation in the shape 
of a small, yellow, soft insect, with brown eyes, which seem to stare 
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at us in a glassy, expressionless manner, worthy of the ghastly ship- 
mates of Coleridge’s ‘Ancient Mariner/ Nevertheless, the general 
appearance of the insect is rather sprightly than otherwise, although 
the absence of wings, and some other peculiarities, show it to be in 
the larva or pupa state, and the frothy matter with which it is sur- 
rounded, and which consists of an excrementitious fluid, is evidently 
intended to protect its soft body from the attacks of its enemies” 
(pp. 411, 412). 

Although of minor importance, there are one or two points which 
we might suggest as capable of improvement, should a second edition 
ever be called for. Thus, the advantage of having at the head of 
each of the several divisions of the chapters the name of the fa7nily i 
or tribe , which is about to be treated of, would have been very con- 
siderable ; for, owing to the light, and often amusing, style in which 
the volume is written, one frequently has to read through as much 
as a page and a half before becoming aware what the family really is 
which is under discussion. This is a serious impediment to a be- 
ginner, — who requires to have his attention prepared ab initio for the 
several divisions as they occur ; and (which is very desirable), more- 
over, his eye tutored to the names . An epitome, also, of the sub- 
divisions, if given at the commencement of each Order, would have 
been a great help to the tyro, in enabling him to discern his path 
beforehand, and, as it were, to picture it in his imagination. 

These suggestions, however, are perhaps needless ; for such addi- 
tions can, after all, be made by the reader himself without much 
trouble. In everything essential the book is excellent, and will prove 
a useful guide for the entomological student, — to whose careful 
perusal we would, therefore, heartily commend it. 
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On Stoastomidje as a Family, and on Seven proposed 
New Genera, Sixty-one New Species, and Two New 
Varieties from Jamaica. By the Hon. Edward Chitty. 

[Continued from page 79.] 

Genus III. Fadyenia, Chitty. 

Spire depressed , subangular on the upper part of the last whorl , 
subplanulate at the periphery , subangulate below , and subpla - 
nutate round the umbilicus . 

Fadyenia Fadyeniana. See Stoastoma Fadyenianum , Ad. 
Mon. Stoast. Adams, 1849, p. 7 ; Cat. Phan. p. 231. 

Ilab. Hills S.W. of Port Henderson. 

Other shells, I have reason to know, have been distributed for 
this* 


